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Proving what you 
already know— 


9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a report that justifies the confidence you and other librarians have 
long felt in the World Book Encyclopedia. In a recent survey, parents all 
over America were asked whether their children had benefited from having 
THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes!”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported 
their children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, were more inter- 
ested in school work. 


You can recommend the completely new WORLD BOOK with even 
greater confidence to parents. For it’s finer than ever before, and even 
more helpful to students in grammar school, high school and college. 


The new World Book has been rebuilt from cover to cover. New page 
format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. See the new World Book soon. Parents will 
thank you for recommending it! 


World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Gly Yew! Produced at a cost of 


more than *2,000,000 
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IMPORTANT! 


Plan to Attend Your Section Spring Meeting: May 8, 1948. 


NORTHERN SECTION SOUTHERN SECTION 
Place: Place: 
Stockton, at Hotel Stockton. Pasadena. 
Program: Program: 


Registration: 9:00-10:00. 


Morning Meeting: Women's City Club. 
Genera! Meeting: 10:00-11:45. 


Book Reviews. 


Committee Reports. Installation of Officers, 

Seen ae -_ Katherine Pedley. Luncheon: Women’s City Club, 

Afternoon Meeting: 1:30-2:45. Afternoon Meeting: Community Playhouse, 
Speaker: Mr. Everett V. O'Rourke. Speakers: Miss Doris Hoit. 


Panel Symposium. Miss Helen Haines. 
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FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW... 
OUR STATE CONVENTION. 


This issue of the Bulletin might be entitled ‘‘ Fresno in Retrospect’’ or, ‘‘The 
Library as Coordinating Agency for the Curriculum”’ since it attempts to put into 
permanent form some of the fine addresses heard and received with enthusiasm by 
the school librarians of California on the occasion of §.L.A.C.’s Eighth Annual State 
Convention. What this issue cannot do, however, is recapture the fun of meeting 
old friends, of making new ones, the pleasure of turning what was once just a name 
into a living personality. 

It was a fine meeting, one of which we can be justly proud. Important problems 
were tackled, decisions were reached, resolutions passed. We learned something of 
the past, present and future role of school libraries; caught a glimpse of the ‘‘new 
look’’ designed for tomorrow’s school libraries and librarians; heard sincere ex- 
pressions of the importance of the school librarian in directing the reading tastes 
of our nation, and a plea that we should continue with this important aspect of our 
work since it is a responsibility not lightly to put aside. 

But in spite of all our hard work and the seriousness of our conference, we still 
found time for laughter and gaiety. Congratulations to all who had a part in 
planning and arranging this most successful of state meetings! 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


No librarian ever works very long without meeting statistics, and this year I 
have discovered that an editor also encounters them. But because I found them a 
lot more interesting than the usual ones of circulation and attendance, I herewith 
present them to you. I am proud of them; I hope you will be too. For did you 
know these facts and figures about your nineteen-year-old Bulletin? 

1. Circulation. Six hundred and fifty copies are printed and distributed with 
each issue. Next year there is every hope that this figure will be increased since 
the demand for our Bulletin is steadily growing. 

2. Subscribers. Our Bulletin travels to two foreign countries, Canada and 
Bulgaria. It can be found in twenty-two different states as well as the District ot 
Columbia. We number among our subscribers most of the outstanding university 
libraries and library training schools in the country. Lately we have begun to 
include more and more teacher-training centers. With each issue our exchange 
list grows. 

3. Publicity. We are listed in Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Most IMPORTANT of all, we are now regularly analyzed and indexed in Library 
Literature, while occasional bibliographies are entered in the Bibliographic Index. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


It has been fun this past year editing the Bulletin. Fun, hard work, and a great 
privilege. There have been times when missing copy, late articles, and no ideas in 
my head have caused me to think ‘‘ Why, oh why did I ever?’’ But that was only 
momentary. ; 

The main feeling was that of fun and accomplishment. For it was fun to plan 
each issue, to receive eagerly-awaited manuscripts, to talk with the printers, and 
finally to dummy up from long pages of proof something that eventually became 
the Bulletin. My main frustration was the fact that I was unable to inelude all 
the excellent articles received! 

When for the last time I speak to vou from this page, I should like to express 
my sincere thanks to the associate editor, the subscription editor, the assistant to 
the editor, and the business manager for their grand cooperation and help and 
give praise to them for a job well done. At the same time my deep appreciation 
goes to the Bulletin Committee, to the officers and members of the Association, and 
to all those whose contributions made possible each issue of the nineteenth volume 
of the Bulletin. Last of all, a special ‘‘thank you’’ to each of you for allowing me 
the privilege of having served you this last year! 





MARY LINS 


—_ vo —- 








THE LIBRARY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM... 








Those of us who are interested in 
encouraging the full use of library 
resources may well ask the question, 
how can social studies teaching pave 
the way for the greater use of public 
libraries by these same students in 
their adult life? At least two things 
will need to be done by social studies 
teachers if there is to be much carry 
over from the use of the school library 
to the use of the community library. 
Students will need to cultivate an in- 
terest in books, learn to like books and 
enjoy reading; they will need to learn 
to be independent, competent users 
of library resources. They will need 
to know their way about a library so 
well that they will never feel strange 
in any library. If by the time stu- 
dents have completed high school, 
they do not enjoy reading and feel 
secure in the use of the library, then 
each teacher and librarian who has 
had such students should very care- 
fully evaluate the teaching procedures 
which should have developed these 
desirable outcomes. 


It may be that several of the basic 
assumptions made by class room 
teachers in social studies with respect 
to students’ reading interests and 
habits need very careful and critical 
analysis. One is that ‘‘we know’’ 
what is best for the student to read. 
Another is that direction to, but not 
motivation for, will lead to a love of 
books and enjoyment of reading. Also 
that students will make opportunities 
for themselves to carry on interesting 
reading programs. Still another is 
that no values ean be achieved in 
reading unless some kind of a book re- 
port is made. Finally that as soon as 
students leave high school they will 
use the public library even though 
they have not used the school library. 
Any teacher who bases a library pro- 
gram upon any one or any combina- 
tion of or all of these assumptions 
will meet with many difficulties. It 
takes a carefully planned program 


OLIVE STEWART 


Supervisor of the Teaching of Social 
Studies, School of Education, 
University of California 


closely correlated with the course of 
study to achieve real success in these 
desirable objectives. 


What are some of the factors that 
will condition the success of such a 
program? Perhaps the single most 
essential factor in carrying on a sue- 
cessful library program in the field of 
social studies is the belief on the part 
of the teacher that it is a worthwhile 
objective to work toward. Without 
that deep conviction there will be so 
many seeming obstacles to its success- 
ful achievement, that any luke warm 
advocate of the program will fall by 
the wayside. Another factor that will 
influence success is the willingness of 
the teacher to give class time to ecarry- 
ing on the program. It ean and should 
be a program closely integrated with 
the regular work. Its chances for 
success are small, if the activities car- 
ried on in the library are looked upon 
as incidental by-products and not as 
a part of the regular course. A third 
factor has to do with the extent of 
planned cooperation between the 
school and public librarians on the 
one hand, and the students and teach- 
ers on the other. Students who have 
become accustomed to making use of 
all the resources in both libraries will 
not feel strange in any publie library 
upon graduation from high school. 


The continuity of the social studies 
program week by week through grades 
7-12 is an important aspect of the 
work. Only through repeated experi- 
ences does one learn to feel at home 
and secure in a situation. Only 
through repeated experiences does one 
develop the habit of use of the library. 


A final factor entering into the sue- 
cess of the program, which is basic to 
all others, is the attitude of the school 
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administration. If the school adminis- 
trators’ chief interest does not lie in 
curriculum, in improvement of in- 
struction, in providing up-to-date ma- 
terial selected by trained librarians, 
then it could be that even the compe- 
tent social studies teacher may have 
difficult problems; even the teacher 
who knows the reading interests of 
students, has a vision of what can be 
achieved, a workable plan for ecarry- 
ing it out, and enough common sense 
to analyze what is happening. For in 
the last analysis if there are few or 
no books; and if the books are of 
1900 vintage; and if it is more im- 
portant that books be accounted for 
rather than used; if there is no 
trained librarian whose responsibility 
it is to get and keep new materials 
on order and in cireulation, then the 
Mon. 


Week Tues, 


Wed. 


becomes a planned for and integral 
part of the social studies work, The 
library program is given dignity and 
status for both students and librar- 
ians. It handles the problem of pro- 
viding repeated experiences in the 
use of the library. Through such 
continuity and repetition one hopes 
to get at the illusive interests of 
adolescents and develop independent 
reliable library work skills. 

It is possible to develop a program 
extending over several weeks which 
will permit without interruption, the 
development of units outlined in the 
course of study with the use of basic 
texts, library activities, audio-visual 
programs, speakers, excursions, and 
testing. The following illustrates such 
an integrated program. 


Thurs. Fri. 





Library Day 


Feb. 9-13 Magazines 





Unit II—Democracy is Developed 
on the Frontier 


Basic Text—Ch. 11 


Films: #2301 Frontier 
Life—#3872—Territorial 
Expansion 





Feb. 16-20 
Browsing 


Basic Text—Ch. 12 


Excursion to local 
museum 





Library Day 
14 Mags. 
% Skills 


Library Day | 
| 
- 
| 


social studies class room teacher just 
cannot succeed in a program designed 
to instill an enjoyment of reading 
and a feeling of independence and 
competency in the use of the library. 


What then are some of the specific 
things that the class room teacher in 
social studies can do working coopera- 
tively with both the school and public 
librarians? The social studies teacher 
can requisition, through the library, 
class sets of any of the good junior 
and senior high school magazines— 
The American Observer, The Junior 
Review, Current Events, The World 
Today, Scholastic, Reader’s Digest, 
Newsweek and Time; or any other of 
the many good ones now available and 
suited to the needs of students. 


The regularity of this program is 
essential to its success. To students it 


Basic Text—Ch. 13 





Final test over 
unit 


Continuity of learning experiences 
will be achieved more easily, when 
students link the use of the library 
with the lessons to be learned as well 
as with the other activities which pro- 
vide more varied experiences. Stu- 
dents will soon learn to anticipate 
their day in the library. Its use will 
become the normal function of the 
class room. It is inevitable that they 
will achieve an interest in books, an 
enjoyment of reading, and an in- 
creased skill in their use. 

Another plan for use of library re- 
sources, especially of books, will meet 
the needs of students who wish to 
become very well read in pursuit of a 
particular interest. Let us suppose a 
student is interested in his parent’s 
homeland, Sweden. One may suggest 
that he concentrate his reading in 








that field for the semester. The prepa- 
ration of a bibliography of all avail- 
able materials in both the school and 
public libraries is a good starting 
point. The student will learn how to 
use the card catalog, The Cumulative 
Book Index, the Book Review Digest, 
and even the Standard Catalog. Sug- 
gest that his bibliography include 
titles of fiction, non-fiction, biography, 
travel, geography, drama, poetry, and 
magazine articles. He may also ex- 
plore the pamphlet and picture files. 
Perhaps he may get class members to 
contribute to a picture file that he is 
making. A folder of news items of 
current happenings in Sweden will be 
interesting to keep. Help him to be 
critical of the titles he selects to read. 
The alert teacher finds opportunities 
for the student to contribute to the 
elass from his increased information. 
Any student who organizes his read- 
ing program in this manner, usually 
is very satisfied with the results. 


One could intersperse the regular 
magazine or book library day with a 
browsing day. The field for browsing 
is limited to the subject matter of the 
unit or problem. From such days, 
teachers may get considerable insight 
into the reading materials that ap- 
peal to their students. It may be ef- 
fective to have library committees in 
each class. These can be changed 
every two or three weeks. In time all 
students will have the experience of 
selecting titles from the card catalog, 
The Reader’s Guide, the reference 
books, ete.; of locating these books in 
the library; and of assemblying them 
for the use of the class. All direc- 
tions for browsing will be given in 
the class room the day before; how 
students are to proceed; the values to 
be derived from such a day; motiva- 
tion for the reading; if a report is to 
be made, explanation of the require- 
ment. One report form used by 
teachers calls for this brief but signifi- 
cant information. 


Kind of book—Encirele one: 
Biography—Non-fiction—Drama— 
Poetry—Travel—Geography 
Your opinion about the book—Encircle 
One: 
Excellent—Good—Fair—Poor 


Would you like to read the rest of the 
book ?—Encirele one: 


Yes—No—Uneertain 


From a report of this kind the teacher 
will very soon have a bibliography 
that will reveal student interests in 
reading, 

Another interesting way of work- 
ing on a browsing day is to have the 
class library committee select for each 
five or six students some ten to fifteen 
resources related to the unit of work 
or problem, placing these materials 
on tables. During the class hour each 
student will examine as many of the 
books, magazines, reference books, 
pictures, pamphlets, ete. as possible. 
This examination might include read- 
ing the table of contents, any state- 
ments made by the author, the intro- 
duction, looking at the pictures, see- 
ing if there are chapter or book 
bibliographies, reading a bit here and 
there. He could compare five authors 
dealing with the same topic. He then 
leaves a note with the teacher as to 
which material he thinks most help- 
ful for the study of the problem. 
Teachers usually have over-night sign- 
out slips for students to fill out and 
insert in the eard pocket. The book 
may then be called for at the library 
at the close of the day. This proce- 
dure will encourage students to con- 
tinue reading along the lines of in- 
terest. 


Just what results should one ex- 
pect from time spent in browsing? 
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For the first few times, even though 
the teacher has given very careful 
directions, the students will not know 
how to browse. Help will be needed 
during the library hours. The habit 
of examining several books on one 
subject should be encouraged. How to 
locate additional references through 
the use of the chapter and book bibli- 
ographies should be indicated. Where 
to look to find information about the 
authors should be called to the stu- 
dents’ attention. Use of the Reader’s 
Guide and the ecard catalog as time- 
saving skills should be encouraged. 
Competent librarians are only too 
glad to teach the use of these and 
other aids to classes. Reference books 
ean be located and examined, pam- 
phlet and picture files ean be investi- 
gated. Teachers, wishing to save 
themselves much time throughout the 
semester, find that the use of class 
time to develop skills in the use of 
the library pays high dividends. 


There are many possibilities for 
variety in the use of the library. An 
imaginative, creative teacher can 
easily get at the library skills pro- 
gram. Guide or work sheets can be 
prepared that will require the student 
to locate, examine, and report on 
materials available in the library on a 
specific problem or unit of work. One 
such work sheet which was used 
quite regularly at the former Uni- 
versity High School indicates how one 
ean learn to be an independent and 
efficient worker in any library. 
Through the repetition, over six 
vears of time, of activities similar to 
the ones indicated on the work sheet, 
students will learn where to look for 
materials without wasting time, how 
to locate them, how to evaluate and 
select those best suited to their spe- 
cific purposes, and how to organize 
them for oral or written presentation. 
Similar work sheets will utilize the 
resources of the public library. The 
librarian there will be glad to give 
time to these students who will soon 
become the adult users of the com- 


munity library. Here again it is this 
feeling of at-homeness in the library 
and the sense of security that comes 
from knowing how to make use of all 
the resources in the library that are 
the most significant results to be 
achieved. 


Many other procedures and tech- 
niques could be described. The fore- 
going are suggestive of the ways and 
means of planning and carrying out 
library programs in social studies 
classes. 


Two incidents related to the prob- 
lems of reading and the use of the li- 
brary, furnish much food for thought 
not only for social studies teachers, 
but for all teachers. One was a ques- 
tion by a visitor in a social studies 
class—a question which carried an 
implied criticism. It was ‘‘ You know, 
it seems to me that all I ever hear in 
social studies classes are questions 
and answers and more questions and 
answers. Don’t social studies teachers 
ever let students read enough to get 
some ideas before they permit them to 
begin diseussion?’’ The other was a 
comment made by a student to the 
librarian in his branch library. He 
had come to get information on his 
assignment, Should the United States 
Join the League of Nations? He 
worked carefully and methodically. 
He was competent in locating mate- 
rial and critical in the selection of 
what he used. He read intelligently, 
frequently referring back to the pre- 
vious statements, and often he re-read 
the teacher’s assignment. Finally he 
closed the books and made this com- 
ment to the librarian, ‘‘ You know, if 
every teacher made you want to know 
the answer and you couldn’t get the 
answer without doing some reading 
and more thinking, I guess we’d all 
be better educated.’’ 


A well planned and skillfully exe- 
euted library program in social stud- 
ies will contribute to better reading, 
better thinking, better usage of all 
library resources. It’s worth while. 
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EXPLORATION IN THE LIBRARY 
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To enable you to find your way about the library easily and with purpose 
this hour is to be spent in performing certain exercises that have to do with 
the materials that you will be using in your social studies courses this semester. 
These exercises do not need to be answered in order. Work to avoid crowding 
in any one place. All exercises must be finished before the assignment will be 
considered completed. 

Exercise I 
A. Using the Card Catalog locate the names of three authors writing on 
vour topic. Go to the bookshelves, locate these books, list them here 
by: 
Call Number Author Title 


B. Using the Card Catalog locate other topies which will give additional 
information on your topic. 
Call Number Author Title 


C. Using the Card Catalog you will discover that there are two kinds of 
Catalog cards which will refer you to other subjects. One of these 
eards will refer you to the subject heading under which the book has 
been cataloged (Excavations see Archaeology). The other card will 
refer you to additional material by listing related subjects (Archae- 
olegy see also Primitive Man) and will be found at the back of all 
the cards having the same subject heading. Not all topies will have 
see or see also cards. Does your topic have one or both of these ecards? 


See card 


See also card 


Exercise IT 


Locate the Cumulative Book Index. Does it list any books on your topic? 
If so, name one. 


Exercise ITI 

Using the Reader’s Guide locate the names of three authors who wrote 
something on your topic. Give the following information for each author: 
Title, Author, Magazine, Volume, Page, Date. Open the Reader’s Guide to the 


inside front cover and the page facing it. Note the helpful information that 
you find there. 


Author Magazine Title Vol. Pages Date 


Exercise IV 


Get the Statesman’s Yearbook, the American Yearbook, or the World 
Almanac from the section set aside for Reference Books. Locate the index. 
Look for information about California and enter here three facts that you find. 


Exercise V 
Take the Who’s Who or Who’s Who in America from the Reference Shelf. 
Locate and indicate below the names of three people whom you have heard 


about and in which Who’s Who you found them. Are these people alive 
today ? 
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Do the same for the word Problems. 


Exercise VI 

Take from the Reference Shelf either Living Authors or Authors Today 
and Yesterday and locate the author of a book you have read recently. Give 
the author’s name, reference, page, and one interesting fact gained from this 
reading. 
Exercise VII 

Locate an Atlas, or see the books in sections 24 and 25 of the library under 
the library classification of 910. Or if you wish you may use the index volume, 
No. 24, of the Encyclopedia which also contains an atlas. What type of ma- 


terial is given on your topic? Give name of Atlas used and the page on which 
this material is found. 


IW sss alias alae A an i 


Exercise VIII 

Where are the Encyclopedias located in our library? (Shelf numbers and 
library classification ) 2. cseceeneeeeneceene 
Exercise IX 


Go to the Dictionary. A new 2nd edition of Webster is located in the 
loan desk. Loeate the words History, Social, Political, Economic. Copy here 
the definition of the word that describes the course you are taking. 


Exercise X 

Locate the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. When might you use material 
SO IGT sissscscssnissviviiciicctnisiishiectintiescaatieianabicanibi tices abated tha amidaredadaaale 
List three subjects treated in this Encyclopedia. 
Exercise XI 

Using the World Almanac list the five largest cities in the United States. 


Indicate who is one of the judges in the Federal Cireuit Court of the 9th 
SNe TI iiiniictisiiniccccenssncctiarinmnccimntiaaie Who is postmaster of 
ST, CS sisisincisssstssinciscicninsliiccadiiala 


Exercise XII 


To familiarize yourself with the shelving of magazines in the Library, 
locate the following magazines: 


1. Atlantic 6. Life 

2. Christian Century 7. Monthly Labor Review 
3. Congressional Digest 8. National Geographic 
4. ° Fortune 9. Reader’s Digest 

5. Harpers 10. United Nations World 


Exercise XIII 


Locate the pamphlet cases in the aisle leading into Room 38. Is there a 
set of materials on your topic? If so, list one title. 


Exercise XIV 
Are there pictures in the picture collection relating to your topic? 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY: YESTERDAY, 


TODAY, TOMORROW... 








Yesterday 

Our first school libraries were or- 
ganized as miniature public libraries, 
patterned after them in form and 
function, serving only those students 
who by chance or teacher assign- 
ments came that way. Entrance to 
the library was handled with an in- 
tricate system of library and hall 
passes in keeping with the adminis- 
trative emphasis upon strict manage- 
ment, then in vogue. For a student 
to enter the library from a class- 
room or the study hall in the middle 
of the period would have been enough 
to eall for an investigation. Most 
students came only because of the 
need to make an ‘‘outside book re- 
port’’ from specified books earefully 
classified as to grade and subject 
matter. In this assigned reading, too 
much emphasis was placed upon the 
amount read and not enough upon 
the nature of the things read, nor 
how it contributed to the actual 
needs of the growing youth. 

The library was isolated from the 
sehool, often physically as well as 
functionally. The librarian handled 
none of the departmental supple- 
mentary books which were never ¢at- 
alogued, but went directly to the 
classroom shelves or the teacher’s 
closet. There was a great ‘‘to-do’’ 
about distinguishing elassroom refer- 
ence books from library books. 

The safety of library books was 
placed above their use and the li- 
brarian hovered over her stock so 
that the year’s end inventory would 
show practically no loss of books. 


Today 

Today’s school librarian has moved 
out into the classroom scene, helping 
teachers to haul into their rooms as- 
sorted stacks of books for this or 
that unit of work. A double set of 
eards in the pockets enables the li- 
brarian to keep track of the set of 
books and the teacher allows them to 
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cireulate freely. The books have been 
selected by teacher and librarian for 
present interests and to stimulate 
new and growing ones. Thus the 
English classes turned from the in- 
tensive digestion of the classics, find 
time for a more extensive reading 
program springing from present-day 
affairs and geared to individual dif- 
ferences. The classics that once com- 
manded eight weeks’ attention now 
are given two or three in the manner 
of reading for interest, and the weeks 
saved provide time for the exten- 
sive reading of more diversified ma- 
terials. Thus the required outside 
reading and the monthly book report 
pass out of existence as teachers 
make room for extensive reading. 

It is no longer considered a tres- 
pass upon recitation time for a 
teacher to allow students to browse 
among and sample books in the class- 
room as well as in the library. Here 
they are given an opportunity to 
move up to higher appreciation pla- 
teaus. Easy access to the library at 
all times is provided for all students. 

As the librarian extends her serv- 
ice outward, she helps determine 
shelf needs in the classrooms for use 
of books there. All beoks used in the 
school are ordered as a part of the 
library budget, there being close co- 
operation of departments with the 
librarian in this matter. Every book 
acquired by the school is catalogued 
by the librarian to assure maximum 
use. Book jackets find their way into 
the classrooms where from bulletin 
boards they encourage greater cir- 
culation. Good salesmanship is prae- 
ticed by the librarian and her staff 
of student helpers. The personal 
tastes and needs of a maximum num- 
ber of students will mean an_ in- 
creased circulation and a_ greater 
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service which the library can render 
the school. 

The librarian serves teacher as well 
as student. She suggests, recommends, 
and follows up, keeping abreast of 
textbooks as well as supplementary 
material. She knows the relative 
merits ef each and how well they fit 
into the various units of instruction. 
She is a great help to the beginning 
teacher. She keeps abreast of the 
curriculum experiments around the 
school such as the two hour combi- 
nation course replacing the separate 
subjects of English and _ history. 
Through the knowledge of her li- 
brary textbooks and supplementary 
books she is able to suggest instruc- 
tional material. 

The librarian of today is a teacher 
as she takes classes and smaller 
groups into the library for instrue- 
tion in its use. This work is geared 
as closely as possible to the imme- 
diate classroom needs of the student. 
Through her teaching the student 
learns how to use books, to find 
material, organize it, and thus he 
returns to his classrooms with his 
subject matter ready to be correlated 
with his present interest and needs. 

She is aware of the fact that a 
school library should never replace 
the public library in the life of the 
student and working with the teach- 
ers the school librarian is seeking to 
establish habits of publie library at- 
tendance while the student is still 
under school care, thus insuring 
future growth and developing inter- 
ests for years to come. 


Tomorrow 

Great as has been the improve- 
ment of the school library of today 
over that of its infant beginning, the 
future holds promise of a far greater 
role. The important part the school 
librarian and the school library will 
play in the future cannot be ig- 
nored; the possibilities are unlimited. 
The library will become the center of 
the instructional program and will 
house all types of instructional ma- 


terial. The librarian in elose contact 
with the teachers recommends strip 
film, radio programs, or recordings 
as quickly as she recommends a book 
to the teacher or classes who come 
for help in the planning of their 
work. Individual needs, special in- 
terests, student problems which the 
librarian can help to solve will be 
given even greater attention than 
today. Her role will bring her into 
the closest contact with all members 
of the teaching staff and every mem- 
ber of the student body. 

This new approach recognizes two 
requisites : 

(1) Improved physical make-up 
of our libraries. 

(2) Sufficient clerical help. 

Our present single congested li- 
brary room devoted exclusively to 
the printed page must give way to 
a series of rooms devoted to activi- 
ties which center around library 
needs. Thus in one anteroom small 
groups of students may retire to 
reshow a motion picture, a strip film 
or some slides that pertain to class- 
room work underway. This service is 
considered just as essential as pro- 
viding an encyclopedia for student 
research purposes. In another ante- 
room individuals or a small group of 
students may retire to replay a ree- 
ord or a set of records related to 
classroom work. Foreign language, 
history, literature, and other subject 
fields call for such service. To these 
smaller rooms go committee meetings 
where some book consultation is nee- 
essary, small groups finding or. writ- 
ing classroom plays, planning or 
finding material for debates or just 
to work cooperatively out of the 
range of the ‘‘shush’’ that has proved 
necessary in the larger hall. 

This library of tomorrow is de- 
signed with an inviting home-like 
atmosphere or as we wish home to 
be. Easy chairs, table lamps, and in- 
viting reading books are among the 
features. 

Sufficient clerical help is supplied 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE LIBRARY AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS... 


Modern education may have started 
with the invention of printing, but 
a revolution took place when audio- 
visual aids eame into being. More- 
over, I believe that this term, audio- 
visual aids, is ill-chosen, since the 
materials available for use in the 
instructional fields include ‘‘every- 
thing’’—and not only those which 
are audible or visible. 

The teacher has at her command 
the blackboard, the bulletin board, 
the film strip, the film slide, tran- 
scriptions, pamphlets, and books. She 
does not limit herself to one of these 
means but rather she combines them 
in any number of ways to make 
worthwhile educative experiences for 
boys and girls. 

What is a worthwhile educative 
experience, you ask? One that is long 
remembered, one that is a LivInG 
experience, one in which the student 
himself makes a contribution. It is 
not something learned from a book, 
and given back verbatim to the 
teacher. Therefore, the good teacher 
makes every learning experience a 
vital thing which her students will 
long remember and in which each 
one of them takes an active part. 

The good teacher also looks around 
to discover what methods she can use 
to make learning easier, better, and 
quicker. She wants to use every type 
of approach, even television, but she 
finds to her sorrow that education 
has so far only caught up with radio. 
It has not even heard of television. 

But you are asking, ‘‘ Where is the 
place of the library in this pro- 
eram?’’ The beginning of every pro- 
gram is the ‘‘book’’ and where you 
find the ‘‘book’’, you find the library. 
These new trends in education have 
brought about an emphasis not only 
on subject matter, but on ‘‘concepts’’. 
We must use, every available means 
to teach ‘‘concepts’’ and one of the 
most efficient ways yet discovered is 
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(Synopsis of the address presented at Fresno, 
March 13, on the occasion of the Eighth An- 
nual State Meeting of the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California.) 


the ‘‘book’’. It is the basie starting 
point. We use many other instrue- 
tional tools to carry out the idea of 
the ‘‘book’’. 

Edueational films are playing a 
tremendous part in the education of 
our youth. Their use was explored 
during the last war and their value 
discovered. 

However, the schools have the tre- 
mendous responsibility of checking 
the quality of motion pictures pro- 
duced and of watching the caliber of 
radio and television programs. We 
are the only organized group which 
ean influence this quality and it is 
up to us to see that our youth is 
served the best of all possible fares 
both as education and as entertain- 
ment. 

Audio-visual aids have produced a 
cafeteria of learning materials which 
properly belong to the library and 
which for maximum use must be 
handled by the librarian. I predict 
that in a surprisingly short time new 
inventions will cause those materials 
to become better and better and their 
cost less and less. 

The library must house them, the 
librarian must see that they are 
made available to every teacher and 
student in the school. No longer ean 
the school afford not to have avail- 
able for use all possible materials 
relating to learning experiences. The 
librarian is the only person who is 
fully equipped to do the job of 
hqusing, handling, and dispensing 
these materials. She is the connecting 
link between teachers and students, 
assisting them in their choice of 
materials, be it book, film, record or 
slide. 
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DOES IT MATTER WHAT WE READ? ... 











Very Reverend James G. Dowling: 


There is a school of liberal thought 
today which teaches that it does not 
matter what we read, what we say, 
what we believe, what we think, 
or what we do. ‘‘This is a free 
eountry,’’ they say, ‘‘and it is great 
to be an American and read and do 
and act as we please.’’ This is dan- 
gerous thinking. To such people lib- 
erty is not a sacred right and duty. 
It is license to do as we please. They 
forget that the rights and privileges 
we enjoy as Americans come from 
God. They forget, too, that every 
right implies a corresponding obli- 
gation. Freedom of the press means 
the God-given right to spread the 
truth through the written word. It 
does not mean the liberty to spread 
that which is false and to stir up 
hatreds through the written word. 

You who are librarians have a 
great responsibility to see to it that 
the men and women of America’s 
tomorrow will be citizens who have 
been grounded in truth and who will 
act in accordance with that same 
truth which alone can make men free 
and keep America safe for the enjoy- 
ment of our God-given rights and 
freedom. 


Very Reverend James M. Malloch: 


School librarians should do all in 
their power to get students to read 
as widely and comprehensively in 
literature as possible. Let this be 
my special contribution to the 
thought of this program. Dr. James 
B. Conant, President of Harvard 
University, trisects the educational 
curriculum into accumulative knowl- 
edge, philosophy, and poetry. Accu- 
mulative knowledge includes experi- 
mental science, mathematics, special 
portions of linguistics, history, and 
the social sciences, and such develop- 
ments in the field of philosophy as 
symbolic logic. Philosophy includes 
not only synthesis of the particular 


(Highlights from addresses given on March 
13, 1948 at the Eighth Annual State Meeting of 
the School Library Association of California.) 
sciences but also their application to 
practical life. It would inelude law, 
political science, the study of labor 
relations and business management, 
as well as metaphysics. 

Dr. Conant’s third division, poetry, 
embraces all the fine arts, including 
the literature of power which in- 
spires us to use the literature of 
knowledge in living the good and 
abundant life. 

The high ealling of the sehool 1i- 
brarian is to help the student read 
widely in all these fields, to use the 
printed page to grow into the best 
possible human being and member 
of human society. It makes a great 
deal of difference what we read. 


Doctor David L. Greenberg: 


The literature we read helps ac- 
centuate the mood of the times in 
which we live. Those who write are 
stimulated by the events which have 
left their imprint on human minds. 
They mirror the shape of the human 
soul and the uneasiness with which 
it responds to the actions of present 
day society. The books we read con- 
dition in large measure the outlook 
with which we face the realities of 
everyday living. 

What one reads must not be di- 
voreed from the realities of life. But 
just as the individual must properly 
balance his diet to maintain the phy- 
sical fitness of his body, so must his 
thinking be provided with the posi- 
tive approach to life that will afford 
him emotional stability and maturity. 


What we read must give balance 
to our lives, and those who wield the 
pen and those who prescribe for a 
reading public are obligated to give 
substance and meaning to the dictum 
of Ibsen, who said: ‘‘We must learn 
to love the truths men hate and to 
hate the lies men love.”’ 
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Modern education may have started 
with the invention of printing, but 
a revolution took place when audio- 
visual aids came into being. More- 
over, I believe that this term, audio- 
visual aids, is ill-chosen, since the 
materials available for use in the 
instructional fields inelude ‘‘every- 
thing’’—and not only those which 
are audible or visible. 

The teacher has at her command 
the blackboard, the bulletin board, 
the film strip, the film slide, tran- 
scriptions, pamphlets, and books. She 
does not limit herself to one of these 
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experience, one in which the student 
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not something learned from a book, 
and given back verbatim to the 
teacher. Therefore, the good teacher 
makes every learning experience a 
vital thing which her students will 
long remember and in which each 
one of them takes an active part. 

The good teacher also looks around 
to discover what methods she can use 
to make learning easier, better, and 
quicker. She wants to use every type 
of approach, even television, but she 
finds to her sorrow that education 
has so far only caught up with radio. 
It has not even heard of television. 

But you are asking, ‘‘ Where is the 
place of the library in this pro- 
gram ?’’ The beginning of every pro- 
gram is the ‘‘book’’ and where you 
find the ‘‘book’’, you find the library. 
These new trends in education have 
brought about an emphasis not only 
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the ‘‘book’’. It is the basie starting 
point. We use many other instruce- 
tional tools to carry out the idea of 
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Edueational films are playing a 
tremendous part in the education of 
our youth. Their use was explored 
during the last war and their value 
discovered. 

However, the schools have the tre- 
mendous responsibility of checking 
the quality of motion pictures pro- 
duced and of watching the caliber of 
radio and television programs. We 
are the only organized group which 
ean influence this quality and it is 
up to us to see that our youth is 
served the best of all possible fares 
both as education and as entertain- 
ment. 

Audio-visual aids have produced a 
cafeteria of learning materials which 
properly belong to the library and 
which for maximum use must be 
handled by the librarian. I predict 
that in a surprisingly short time new 
inventions will cause those materials 
to become better and better and their 
cost less and less. 

The library must house them, the 
librarian must see that they are 
made available to every teacher and 
student in the school. No longer can 
the school afford not to have avail- 
able for use all possible materials 
relating to learning experiences. The 
librarian is the only person who is 
fully equipped to do the job of 
housing, handling, and dispensing 
these materials. She is the connecting 
link between teachers and students, 
assisting them in their choice of 
materials, be it book, film, record or 
slide. 
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Very Reverend James G. Dowling: 

There is a school of liberal thought 
today which teaches that it does not 
matter what we read, what we say, 
what we believe, what we _ think, 
or what we do. ‘‘This is a free 
country,’’ they say, ‘‘and it is great 
to be an American and read and do 
and act as we please.’’ This is dan- 
gerous thinking. To such people lib- 
erty is not a sacred right and duty. 
It is license to do as we please. They 
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we enjoy as Americans come from 
God. They forget, too, that every 
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gation. Freedom of the press means 
the God-given right to spread the 
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does not mean the liberty to spread 
that which is false and to stir up 
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been grounded in truth and who will 
act in accordance with that same 
truth which alone can make men free 
and keep America safe for the enjoy- 
ment of our God-given rights and 
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practieal life. It would include law, 
political science, the study of labor 
relations and business management, 
as well as metaphysies. 

Dr. Conant’s third division, poetry, 
embraces all the fine arts, including 
the literature of power which in- 
spires us to use the literature of 
knowledge in living the good and 
abundant life. 

The high ealline of the school li- 
brarian is to help the student read 
widely in all these fields, to use the 
printed page to grow into the best 
possible human being and member 
of human society. It makes a great 
deal of difference what we read. 


Doctor David L. Greenberg: 


The literature we read helps ac- 
centuate the mood of the times in 
which we live. Those who write are 
stimulated by the events which have 
left their imprint on human minds. 
They mirror the shape of the human 
soul and the uneasiness with which 
it responds to the actions of present 
day society. The books we read con- 
dition in large measure the outlook 
with which we face the realities of 
everyday living. 

What one reads must not be di- 
voreed from the realities of life. But 
just as the individual must properly 
balance his diet to maintain the phy- 
sical fitness of his body, so must his 
thinking be provided with the posi- 
tive approach to life that will afford 
him emotional stability and maturity. 


What we read must give balance 
to our lives, and those who wield the 
pen and those who prescribe for a 
reading public are obligated to give 
substance and meaning to the dictum 
of Ibsen, who said: ‘‘We must learn 
to love the truths men hate and to 
hate the lies men love.’’ 
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IF | WERE A LIBRARIAN... 





If I were a librarian I would have 
to re-evaluate my thinking and my 
duties in terms of post war trends in 
the United States. Perhaps the most 
important question would be how I 
eould maintain my belief in complete 
freedom of thought and at the same 
time conform to certain kinds of cen- 
sorship which are now apparent in 
many aspects of our professional 
lives. My philosophy would make it 
essential that I select materials that 
were worthwhile and that would pre- 
sent all sides of controversial issues. 
Once I had elarified my thinking, I 
would consider how best to serve my 
high school patrons. 


Actually it seems to me that my 
most important function would be to 
select the best materials possible. 
These should be within the reading 
range of the lower I. Q. groups and 
at the same time they should be of 
sufficient worth and authenticity to 
stimulate the thinking of the most 
capable students. The books should 
be as recent as is consistent with ac- 
curacy and authoritativeness. They 
should be in readable type and as at- 
tractive in format as the budget will 
permit. 


The selection of magazine material 
is even more important. Because 
magazines carry the discussions of 
controversial issues, it would be nec- 
essary for me to select them most 
earefully. I would make certain that 
all shades of political and _ social 
thinking were represented; yet I 
would try to avoid disapproval of 
censorship from my _ superiors or 
from my community. 


In a diseussion of the selection of 
materials there is an implication that 
some materials should be rejected or 
discarded. To a librarian’s desk must 
come many pamphlets that are 
slanted economically, socially, and 
politically. These I would reject no 
matter how attractive their formats 
were. Also to the librarian’s desk 
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must come many ‘‘gifts’’ of out- 
moded books. These, too, I would 
reject unless they were of real worth. 
The third aspect of discarding books 
would be more painful to me, but I 
would foree myself to throw out 
obsolete or untimely materials to 
make room for newer books. This 
would need to be done more thor- 
oughly two or three years after a 
great war than at any other time. So 
many of the war journals are now 
too dated to be read with pleasure. 


Once my selections were received, 
I would try to make them easily 
available to the students and the 
teachers. This would necessitate 
prompt processing and special shelv- 
ing together with lists of new books 
and possible book reviews in the li- 
brary or in the school newspaper. I 
would guard against making the 
library a museum, a place where 
books may be looked at but never 
used. Having an orderly soul, I 
would have to endure a certain 
amount of untidiness so that my 
young people would have the free- 
dom of the library. My greatest 
pride would be a wide and varied 
circulation of all kinds of books— 
and the ever-increasing circulation 
would be an index of my suecess as 
a librarian. 


To make young people enthusiastic 
about reading, it would be necessary 
to make their teachers enthusiastic. 
A teacher who makes reading a way 
of life has no difficulty in stimulat- 
ing his students to do likewise. If 
the librarian ean ‘‘get’’ her faculty, 
she will have no diffieulty in reaching 
the students. Each teacher would be 
consulted about the books in his 
given field before I ordered new ones. 
Oeeasionally I would ask him about 
a given book. I would try to make it 
a policy for each teacher to read the 
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library shelves so that he would 
know the materials in his related 
subject areas as well as in his own 
area. And above all else, I would 
maintain a faculty library on a 
rental basis for the teacher to keep 
up-to-date on current books. One 
kind of reading leads to another. 


If I were a librarian, I would teach 
my students to be independent 
library users. Instruction through 
English, social studies, and science 
classes would facilitate this. Addi- 
tional work in the library with actual 
eatalog cards and special reference 
books early in the student’s high 
school career would make him an 
easy and proficient library user. I 
would not eater to individual needs 
too readily, for it would defeat the 
purpose of the earlier library instrue- 
tion. Nor would I give too much per- 
sonal service to the teachers and for 
the same reasons. I would not con- 
sider my job well-done if the teachers 
and students were not able to serve 
themselves. 


If it were at all practicable, I 
would try to open the library for 
student use within a day or so after 
school opened, and I would try to 
keep it open within a day or two of 
the end of each term. If it were nec- 
essary to close for a book inventory, 
I would do this during the middle of 
the term rather than later. It is at 
these times the students and the 
teachers need the library more than 
in the course of the semester when 
they have their textbooks to help 
them. Similarly I would keep the 
library open for before and after 
school use as well as noon use. Also 
being a firm believer in extra com- 
pensation for extra service, I would 
seek additional or overtime pay. 
Surely this kind of service is as 
worth extension pay as is athletic 
coaching. 


Speaking of textbooks! I would 
not waste library money on text- 
books. Usually there are inadequate 
funds for collateral and reference 


materials, and these would be my 
chief concern as a librarian. Fur- 
thermore the librarian can help bal- 
ance the point-of-view of certain 
textbook authors by a wise selection 
of such supplementary materials. 
Likewise rigid conformity or over- 
emphasis on the part of a teacher 
could be varied and enlarged by a 
wealth of enrichment material. 


For my own sake as well as for 
the welfare of my students, I would 
guard against being bogged down by 
the clerical tasks involved in overdue 
books, thefts, and the like—these 
problems are not the librarian’s 
alone. The school administration and 
the faculty should help me build the 
right attitude toward these library 
citizenship problems. 

In addition, I would try to give a 
certain amount of individual guid- 
anee to the pupils whose interests 
and attitudes indicated that they 
would profit by my personal atten- 
tion. This would be a great source 
of satisfaction to me. 

Finally, in my small way, I would 
feel that in making all kinds of 
materials available to young people, 
I would be supporting a great prede- 
cessor, John Milton, who in his 
Areopagetica first proclaimed that to 
destroy a good book was worse than 
to destroy its writer. The destruc- 
tion of a book is the destruction of 
the essence of the best thinking of 
the man. Likewise I would identify 
myself with Thornton Wilder’s Mr. 
Antrobus in The Skin of Our Teeth. 
Having been beset by every natural 
disaster imaginable and by his own 
folly having multiplied these dis- 
asters, Mr. Antrobus always knew 
that mankind could survive and re- 
establish its world so long as the 
great books were preserved. 
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NEW DIRECTION IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY... 


That last week of the semester! 
Oh, for a fillip to leave students with 
a pleasant feeling and to sharpen 
their tired sensibilities! 

One of the answers to this recur- 
rent problem has been found at 
Audubon Junior High School, where 
for the past three semesters the li- 
brary has been a focal point of in- 
spiration and stimulation to students 
and teachers alike during the last 
erowded days. It began with a real- 
ization on the part of the librarian 
that the library was suddenly unre- 
sponsive to students during the time 
it was necessary, perforce, to gather 
in the books and other materials so 
that housekeeping might be set in 
order. It was decided to try during 
this time some means of utilizing the 
library which would yield creative 
results. 

Audio-visual materials naturally 
came to mind. In looking over eata- 
logs of the newer record albums for 
young people, it appeared that here, 
at least, might be found one solution. 
In the spirit of experimentation, the 
librarian purchased a newly released 
album of Longfellow’s poetry, The 
Children’s Hour, because she felt 
that the test of hearing poetry might 
reveal more interesting results than 
if the selection were of straight story 
narration. The clear, resonant voice 
of Donald Crisp, accompanied by 
orchestra, was a fresh approach to 
Longfellow which the visiting classes 
of students thoroughly appreciated 
and which amazed some of the teach- 
ers who had considered his poetry 
hackneyed, or at least a little out of 
fashion. 

In Los Angeles city schools there 
is a smooth-working program where- 
by each school has an audio-visual 
representative or coordinator who 
orders materials from the main cen- 
ter (a section of the Curriculum 
Division), who trains a crew of stu- 
dents to help with the mechanies of 
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running the equipment, and so forth. 
This leaves the person in charge free 
to introduce the project and to ob- 
serve reactions of students. 

Another time, several transcrip- 
tions of dramatized teen-age stories 
sponsored by the Junior Leagues of 
America were previewed, to the de- 
light of Audubon students. These 
included In the Days of Marco Polo, 
Master Skylark (based on Shake- 
speare’s boyhood), and Falcon, Fly 
Back and Boy Knight of Reims 
(both stories of the middle ages in 
France). The boys and girls were 
given opportunities to discuss the 
material, and there has been a no- 
ticeable interest in these stories ever 
since. 

One of the most significant by- 
products of this type of activity has 
been the expressed desire of students 
to share their record albums. AS a 
result, at the last semester end, the 
adaptation of The Count of Monte 
Cristo was lent by a student. It was 
played many times throughout the 
last week of school and held several 
hundred students enthralled. Many 
of them begged for more story hours 
of this type. There is an added some- 
thing in coming to the library which 
gives these experiences a social, artis- 
tic, and spritual content, perhaps not 
otherwise to be had. 


Another activity in the Audubon 
library which has resulted in the en- 
richment of the personal lives of the 
boys and girls is one dealing with 
modern illustration of children’s 
books. This project has now become 
an outstanding experience each se- 
mester and has provided a medium 
for teaching principles of art appre- 
ciation. 

In cooperation with the art de- 
partment, the librarian makes a se- 
lection of books from the library’s 
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collection and from students’ own 
libraries. These books displayed on 
tables: in the main room, give the 
place the atmosphere of a book fair. 

Certain similarities between illus- 
trators or contrasts in their style are 
shown in the arrangement. For ex- 
ample, Vera Bock’s wood engravings 
in The Little Magic Horse, in Bow 
Bells, and The Ring and the Riddle 
are shown alongside those of Artzy- 
basheff’s Aesop’s Fables and Gay- 
Neck, to show their suecessful and 
similar use of this medium. 

Grouped are the works 
husband-and-wife teams as_ the 
D’Aulaires, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Robinson, and the Petershams. For- 
tunately, the library owns two orig- 
inal chareoal drawings made by 
Irene Robinson to illustrate Ancient 
Animals. As nearly as possible, illus- 
trators are dealt with as people—in 
most eases living people—who are 
interested in boys and girls. Their 
craft is explained and exemplified in 
as many ways as possible to whet the 
interest of students and to get them 
to look at the pictures from a new 
point of view. 

Helen Sewell’s technique in Blue 
Barns and The Boat Children of 
Canton is akin to that of Lynd 
Ward’s distinguished work in The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven, Johnny 
Tremain, Ching-Li and the Dragon, 
and other books. James Daugherty’s 
Daniel Boone, Poor Richard, and 
Abraham Lincoln seem to eateh the 
same virile spirit that Edward A. 
Wilson has shown in the Heritage 
edition of Treasure Island. 

Successful portrayers of animals 
are likewise grouped together, among 
whom are Dorothy Lathrop, Clare 
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T. Newberry, and Diana Thorne. 
Horses are great favorites with 


junior high school students, and they 
enjoy seeing Clarence W. Anderson’s 
and Paul Brown’s horse books. 
Usually, from twenty-five to thirty- 
five illustrators are chosen. The plan 
is by no means static. Any librarian, 


armed with such a book as the newly 
published Illustrators of Children’s 
Books, compiled by Bertha E. Ma- 
honey and others (Horn Book, Bos- 
ton, 1947), could bring together an 
exhibit from any school library col- 
lection and create similar interest. 

Students from the art classes come 
in groups of twenty to thirty to 
study and examine the displays. Be- 
cause of her special interest in the 
field of typography and bookmak- 
ing, the librarian leads the boys and 
girls to look for certain artistic ef- 
fects in the page layouts, use of 
color, bindings, and illustrations ap- 
propriate to the text. Students are 
encouraged to compare prices of cer- 
tain poorly printed books with some 
of those meeting all of the require- 
ments of good bookmaking. 

Further, as a class project, they 
make reports on the individual illus- 
trators. When biographical and other 
materials are not available in the 
library, they learn the use of the 
publishers’ catalogues and other aids. 
Often they write to publishers for 
book jackets and other information. 
They become acquainted with arti- 
cles in the Horn Book and Young 
Wings. In a few eases, they have 
written to illustrators themselves. 

As a result, there has been built 
up in the library a reference file on 
illustrators which is proving useful 
to subsequent classes. Also, it is use- 
ful to the librarian in planning addi- 
tional purchases of books. 

Another by-product is the stimula- 
tion of interest in student ownership 
of good editions, well chosen. It is 
pointed out that the price of a book 
may be within reasonable limits and 
still have merit in format and illus- 
tration. In facet, many ‘‘dime store’’ 
editions are shown and compared 
with more expensive ones. 

Boys and girls have also become 
more aware of books as_ physical 
facts, and are more careful of them. 
It has been noted that there has been 
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THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT: THE STATE... 


The School Library Association of 
California exists as a centralizing in- 
fluence, bringing together and _ pool- 
ing the professional efforts of the 
Northern Section and the Southern 
Section of the Association. To accom- 
plish this end the annual meeting of 
the State Association is necessarily 
the integrating event of the vear. 
This is the only time when the mem- 
bership at large meets to become bet- 
ter acquainted personally, to share 
professional problems, and by so 
sharing them, to try to work out 
tenable solutions that may further 
the advancement of school librarian- 
ship in California. 


The State Executive Council this 
year voted to have a spring meeting 
rather than the usual autumn one, 
due to the fact that A.L.A. had so 
recently met in San Francisco. Since 
Fresno graciously welcomed the 
Association and was centrally located 
for the travelling convenience of 
both sections, the meeting was sched- 
uled there for the week-end of Mareh 
13-14. The theme selected for the 
meeting was the relation of the li- 
brary to the curriculum. 


Many people worked together for 
the suecess of the meeting. The pro- 
gram chairman, Mrs. Edith Schroeder, 
and her committee, deserve’ the 
thanks of the Association. However, 
it would have been difficult to fune- 
tion without the able planning of the 
local chairman, Melissa Fuller, and 
her hard working committee mem- 
bers. The publicity chairman, Bar- 
ton Knowles, made his contribution 
in seeing that magazines, newspapers 
and bulletins carried announcements 
of the conference. 


Many of our members are active in 
other organiz#tions. They represent 
us both when they serve in other 
capacities, as well as when they at- 
tend meetings specifically as S.L.A.C. 
members. Our Vice President, Ben 
Evans, for example, is also Vice 
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President of the California Library 
Association. Miss Helen Iredell, Pres- 
ident of the Southern Section, at- 
tended the midwinter meeting of the 
C.T.A., acting for the State President 
who was unable to attend. Miss Jessie 
Boyd was asked to represent S.L.A.C. 
at the midwinter meeting of the 
A.L.A. 

Every member of our Association 
takes pride in the nomination of 
Miss Jasmine Britton to the A.L.A. 
Executive Council, sinee it is an 
honor to have one of our members 
serving in this capacity. Miss Mar- 
jorie Schramling is serving on a joint 
committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 
which is recommending that the edu- 
cational requirements of every sec- 
ondary teacher include courses in 
Books for Young People and How to 
Use the Library. 

Mrs. Maurine Hardin, the State 
Secretary, and the President attended 
the Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Welfare to which our Association 
had been invited. 1600 representa- 
tives of agencies working with youth 
were present at this conference, to 
which came many representatives of 
the young people themselves to par- 
ticipate actively in the discussions. 
Pamphlets covering the findings of 
all sections and _ discussions have 
been printed and are now available 
for distribution through the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority in Saera- 
mento. 

This, in brief, is a report of some 
of the activities of the State Associa- 
tion and its membership. The Presi- 
dent is grateful for the honor of 
working with the Section Presidents 
and their officers, and is humbly 
appreciative of the effective and 
friendly cooperation of the State 
officers and committees as well as 
that of the membership. 
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THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT: 





NORTHERN SECTION... 











This year has been encouraging 
and significant for the many oppor- 
tunities afforded for exercising mu- 
tual cooperativeness and for eapital- 
izing convergent idealism. This holds 
true both in relationships with our 
affiliated organizations as also within 
our own organization. 

The current year’s work officially 
began in the midst of a national 
convention. Just as the new officers 
for 1947-48 were about to be seated, 
along came A.L.A. to San Francisco. 
Activities in hostessing and partici- 
pating in this convention enriched 
our membership experience. 

At the time of our fall meeting at 
Santa Cruz, October 4-5, another 
venture in cooperation presented it- 
self when we joined with our affiliate, 
C.L.A., in various activities and in 
the General Sessions of its Three- 
Northern-Distriets Annual Meeting. 
During this time at a Special Session 
we launched our program of curricu- 
lum-audio-visual problems. 

Later in October, the 24-26, public 
relations of our organization were 
again brought into play when we 
participated in the Asilomar, Sixth 
Annual Training Conference of an- 
other of our affiliates, the C.T.A. 
Here again, the awareness of facing 
similar problems helped to foster a 
certain unity and strength of pur- 
pose. 

During November 26-29, work with 
still another National Convention, 
the NCTE in San Francisco, brought 
both our organization and _ individ- 
uals representing it high praise and 
true inspiration. Particularly grati- 
fying was the picture of the valuable 
work of the librarians as guides in 
the selection of books. 

During all this time since the be- 
ginning of our 1947-48 year, the 
work of our officers and committee 
people steadily progressed. Overly- 
busy librarians from the various 
areas generously and loyally agreed 
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to serve, and promptly set to work 
on immediate and long-term projects, 
—often at considerable personal ex- 
pense and self-sacrifice. 


All along, the treasurer and the 
membership chairman have worked 
closely together and, although handi- 
capped by the necessity of a second 
ballot to establish dues for the year, 
have enlisted over 200 members. 


In addition to promptly auditing 
the books, the Auditing Committee 
has been hopefully investigating the 
possibility of establishing an address- 
ograph file for expediting principally 
the work of the program, bulletin, 
and membership committees, respec- 
tively. The Budget Committee has 
earefully weighed the needs of each 
committee and appropriated the nec- 
essary funds. 

This year the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee has charted the tie-up of the 
audio-visual with the instructional 
program as practiced in San Fran- 
ciseo Schools. 

Supplementing the excellent work 
of other years, a number of biblio- 
graphies have been in progress. The 
Elementary Committee is offering an 
annotated bibliography, Literature of 
the U.S.A.: Old and New. This has 
been arranged with the ‘‘intention of 
aiding teachers and children in the 
study of the social sciences, and of 
stimulating interest and understand- 
ing of the living conditions and of 
the eultures of the peoples of the 
US.’’ The Junior High Committee 
is preparing a selective list of books 
that will be of real value for use in 
connection with the California Cen- 
tennial. The Senior High Committee 
has a brief annotated bibliography 
of teaching materials under way. 

The History and Records Com- 
mittee, while continuing to cover its 
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field, has felt the need of establish- 
ing what types of material and how 
much should be permanently filed. 
Prime essentials now appear to in- 
elude ‘‘sets of the Bulletin, the Min- 
utes, Programs of Meetings, and 
eompleted ‘Black Books’ ”’. 

The Program Committee has been 
attempting to help meet major prob- 
lems and to bring light to bear on 
these through work of our own mem- 
bers, with the aid of as much outside 
talent as the budget and cirecum- 
stanees permit. Consistent with this, 
will be the Annual Meeting. Kath- 
erine Pedley of our organization will 
speak on ‘‘The Librarian and the 
Sehool Shop’’, and Mr. Everett V. 
O’Rourke of the California Depart- 
ment of Secondary Edueation, will 
be ready to discuss the curriculum in 
terms of needs, interests, and abili- 
ties, 

The Publicity Committee has writ- 
ten a number of reports and an- 
nouncements for professional jour- 
nals. 

Happily this year the Book Com- 
mittee, inactive since the beginning 
of the war, has again assumed re- 
sponsibility for a regular series of 
monthly, Saturday morning, stimu- 
lating book-review breakfasts. The 
luncheon staging this comeback could 
not have been more effective. Flying 
to the West Coast for the occasion 
came a true sportsman, John R. 
Tunis, who was appropriately intro- 
duced by his long time friend and 
admirer, Hgward Pease. As Mr. 
Tunis simply and modestly spoke of 
how he writes, the full measure of 
his greatness as a writer and as a 
man became more and more impres- 
sive. 

The excellent work of the State 
Officers, the close coordination and 
the oneness of aim and purpose of 
the Northern and Southern Sections, 
and the cordial relationships through- 
out the whole, all speak in their own 
wholesome terms. For the good of 
the organization and for the sake of 


all 


the members, this is a true source of 
gratitude and satisfaction. 


Now the Nominating Committee 
has completed its work of securing 
people to serve during the coming 
year. Through them and with the 
continued full-membership coopera- 
tion which they unquestioningly will 
merit and will receive, much can be 
accomplished in advancing the high- 
est type of librarianship, in estab- 
lishing the rightful place of school 
libraries and school librarians, in 
achieving adequate professional help 
and adequate clerical help, in fur- 
thering librarians’ creative work in 
guidance in books and reading, and 
in generally solving the problems of 
the utilization of the school library 
of today’s world. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 
QUESTIONNAIRE... 


In 1946, the Professional Commit- 
tee of the S.L.A.C., Northern See- 
tion, sent a questionnaire to Cali- 
fornia school librarians who had re- 
ceived special credentials in school 
librarianship from California library 
schools between the years of 1935 
and 1946. The purpose of the survey 
was to determine, in so far as pos- 
sible, the adequacy of the training 
for this particular type of work. The 
Committee hoped that the results 
would be helpful in the planning of 
future library courses. 





It was suggested that the original 
tabulated report would be of general 
interest. The present Professional 
Committee developed an _6rticle 
which appeared in the February 15th 
issue of the Library Journal, page 
296, under the heading No. Calif. 
school library group investigates ade- 
quacy of training. Those interested 
ean secure a copy of the original re- 
port by sending ten cents in coin or 
stamps to Miss Marguerite Grayson, 
Commerce High School Library, San 
Francisco. 
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THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT: SOUTHERN SECTION... 


Though the general pattern of the 
Southern Section’s activities remains 
the same, reports of committees from 
year to year illustrate the variety of 
programs possible within that pat- 
tern. The activities and interests of 
our members have been so varied, 
their work in the Association and on 
various committees so fruitful that 
it is impossible with justice to single 
out all the workers who have made 
worthwhile contributions to our prog- 
ress. 


With the inspiration received at 
the A.L.A. Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, we approached the new school 
year with enthusiasm. Of invaluable 
aid to both officers and committee 
chairmen has been the completed 
Manual, the work of Miss Alice 
Stoeltzing and her committee. So 
useful is it, that we wonder how we 
ever managed without it. 


The growth of our organization 
has been most satisfying. Under 
the chairmanship of Miss Marjorie 
Schramling, our membership com- 
mittee reported in February an all- 
time high of 233 members. Our pub- 
lie relationship has been handled in a 
most gratifying manner by our Pub- 
licity Chairman, Miss Alice Torkel- 
sen, who has managed to get excel- 
lent publicity from educational pub- 
lications and Southern California 
newspapers that were glad to handle 
the notices of our many meetings 
and give adequate space to our ac- 
tivities. 

Most inspiring of our many gath- 
erings were the informal monthly 
Book Breakfasts which lured from 
60 to 140 librarians and guests to 
the various meetings. Publie libra- 
rians, members of U.S.C. Library 
School, teachers and counselors have 
been frequent visitors. Our distin- 
guished speakers have included Mr. 
Wellington G. Pierce, author of 
Youth Comes of Age, and Adrienne 
Stone, biographer of Hawaii’s much- 
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loved Queen. Our Book Breakfast 
Committee, chairmaned by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Williams, can be congratulated 
upon so successful an undertaking. 

In December the annual Institute 
Meeting and luncheon replaced the 
Book Breakfast. Doris Gates Hall, 
beloved author of Blue Willow, and 
Mr. Carey Wilson, producer of Green 
Dolphin Street, inspired and enter- 
tained some two hundred members 
and friends. Guests at the luncheon 
included Miss Althea Warren and 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. To the 
chairman of the Social Committee, 
Miss Nance O’Neall, and Miss Ca- 
mille Baxter, chairman of the Pro- 
eram Committee, goes the credit for 
this delightful affair. 

On of the highlights of the year 
was the special recruitment meeting 
which was planned and directed by 
Miss Florence Riniker, Professional 
Committee Chairman, and Miss Mar- 
garet Jackson, Vice-President. Two 
hundred and fifty high school and 
college students, teachers, and coun- 
selors were guests of our library 
group at beautiful Pomona College 
where most convineing speakers pre- 
sented to the young people the libra- 
rian’s work in the various institu- 
tions which need such services. 

Another special event for our mem- 
bers is the C.L.A. Southern Section 
Spring Meeting, for each year we 
are invited to participate in one 
session which is planned around our 
needs. In the conference this Spring, 
Miss Margaret Jackson will repre- 
sent us on the panel: Youth’s Bill 
of Rights. 

As the Southern Section grows and 
expands, it becomes increasingly nec- 
essary to have a historian to preserve 
records, to keep account of impor- 
tant activities, and to record the 
faithful services of loyal workers in 
the cause of our organization. Miss 
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Hope Potter, Miss Ella Morgan, Miss 
Marjorie Van Deusen, and Miss Flor- 
ence Williams are members of the 
committee apponted to compile the 
history of this Section. No date has 
been set for the completion of the 
task, but we look forward eagerly to 
seeing this record of our past 
achievements. 

In this chronicle, there must be 
mention of the outstanding work of 
Miss Marjorie Van Deusen, our first 
A.L.A. Council representative, who 
completes her term this year; of Miss 
Winifred Andrews, who completes 
her fourth year as the Section’s 
C.T.A. representative. For both, these 
have been years of interesting par- 
ticipation but time-giving effort. 

The school librarians of Los <An- 
geles deserve a generous space in this 
outline of our Section’s activities, for 
it is they who earry the chief re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
organization. However, it is the 
cheerful response and the active 
participation of the whole group 
which in the end spells the success 
of the Southern Section of S.L.A.C. 


Cover Picture... 








Each year during American Educa- 
tion Week the members of the Library 
Club of the Bret Harte Jr. High 
Sehool, Oakland, plan exhibits of 
their favorite books. The students 
taking part in the project display on 
amazing creative ability coupled with 
a faithfulness to minute detail. The 
reward for the librarian, Marguerite 
R. Kirsehman, is the ‘‘run’’ on the 
library for those books whose titles 
are exhibited. 

This month’s cover was exhibited 
by Peder Christiansen, H9. With an 
exceedingly simple background, his 
arrangement of real rocks, sand, and 
succulents created a feeling of loneli- 
ness such as Mr. Tschiffely must have 
experienced in his Andean travels, so 
entertainingly told by him in his Tale 
of Two Horses. 
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The School Library ... 


(Continued from page 13) 


the librarian in the development of 
this comprehensive program. In the 
school that encompasses these pos- 
sibilities two full-time librarians are 
certainly none too many. In the past 
fifteen years, so much personnel has 
been added in dean’s offices and 
guidance positions in the high schools 
to care for maladjusted students, it 
is high time we were spending more 
of our funds for leaders of instruc- 
tional improvement. Enriching elass- 
room programs is a_ positive ap- 
proach that will in time erase the 
need of such great expenditures for 
personnel positions set up to treat the 
negative aspects of our traditional 
programs. It is the library which 
best fulfills the great possibilities for 
human enrichment and constructive 
guidance. 


New Direction... 
(Continued from page 19) 


a gradual lessening of thoughtless 
mutilation and other careless han- 
dling. There is no doubt that en- 
thusiasm ean be treated by exposure 
to beautiful things. Even the slow 
learner is aware of the inner excite- 
ment reflected by those more fortu- 
nate than he. 


It seems evident that, in America, 
scientific education is far ahead of 
artistic culture and general knowl- 
edge. If Americans are to rid them- 
selves of the standardized medioc- 
rity so evident in many fields, it 
would be well to consider how judg- 
ment and discrimination may be cul- 
tivated by boys and girls in school. 
Even the seemingly small matter of 
choosing a book to give away or to 
keep for one’s own involves esthetic 
principles. In adding its jot in this 
respect, the Audubon library hopes 
to have a significant, even though 
small, part in raising the general 
level of artistic appreciation. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE... 





In this last issue of the Bulletin 
for this year the editors wish to ex- 
tend to everyone a great, big ‘‘thank- 
yvou’’ for the wonderful cooperation 
and help they received from the 
membership at large who so willingly 
sent in the suggestions which made 
possible this page of short-cuts. If 
you discover any tricks this summer, 
don’t forget to send them on to the 
new editor, Miss Marjorie Fullwood, 
Administration Building, Long Beach 
Publie Schools, Long Beach. She'll 
weleome your ideas as eagerly as I 
did. And again, my personal thanks! 

Why not try: 

Preventing Blobs or Polka Dot 
Effects on books with a high shellac 
finish by first lightly erasing the 
spot to be lettered with an ordinary 
pencil eraser? Louise RoEwWEKAMP 
oF THE East Los ANGELES JUNIOR 
CoLLEGE, Los ANGELES has found 
this practice most efficacious. 


Turning an Old Picture Book 
Into a New One by simply pasting 
its book jacket over the worn cover 
and tucking in neatly about 14” on 
the inside? EnizapetH WILLIAMS, 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, LIBRARY AND 
TeExTBOOK Section, Los ANGELES 
City Scnoois, writes that on the 
eardboard variety of books, it works 
like a charm! She adds that the new 
mystie tape can be put along the 
back of the binding to prevent wear 
and, presto, you have a picture book 
that looks like new again! 

Increasing the Life of Your Un- 
abridged Dictionary by using the 
following fine trick also sent in by 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS? She writes, 
‘‘Have you ever noticed where your 
unabridged dictionaries show the first 
and worst wear? It’s the first ten 
pages, the last five pages and some of 
the color chart pages. This wear 
(and tear) can be cut down immeas- 
urably by chiffoning these pages. The 
pages are covered with paste (Na- 
tional Adhesive Dry Paste) and the 


chiffon is put down very smoothly. 
The tricky part is to dry it by rub- 
bing serap paper over it until all 
moisture is absorbed. It must be left 
overnight before trimming and then 
you will have a beautiful transpar- 
ent finish that makes wear almost 
impossible! The new nylon chiffon 
is even finer and better. Try it!”’ 

Controlling Overdues by publish- 
ing at intervals in the school bul- 
letin the list of those who are in 
arrears with the library? The names 
are arranged alphabetically with the 
note ‘‘Not to be admitted to regular 
classes until they have _ presented 
clearance slips from the librarian’’. 
NormMA G. Hace or Mownrovia- 
ARCADIA-DUARTE HigH ScHoo., Mon- 
ROVIA finds this is one way of making 
this perennial problem less burden- 
some and of keeping the number of 
delinquent students down to a mini- 
mum, 

Insisting Upon Overdue Fines 
Being Paid at the time the book is 
returned, another ‘‘finanee’’ practice 
found valuable by EstHER SCHUSTER 
or Bancrort Junior HicgH Scuoor., 
Los ANGELES? She says that this 
eliminates any ‘‘charge accounts’’ 
and the resulting bookkeeping which 
ean be so bothersome. 

Choosing Your Desk Clerk by 
Competition as does Juuia A. 
WEBBER OF MEMORIAL JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoo.t, San Dreco? She gives an 
eighty-question test, in completion 
form, to contestants for the position 
of desk clerk and follows that up by 
an actual tryout. She believes that 
reserving this position for 9th 
graders who have worked in the li- 
brary before encourages workers to 
return to work in the library for 
more than one year. Requiring them 
to first make good on other positions, 
such as shelving, inereases their in- 
terest, raises the quality of their 
work, and gives them a more real- 
istie and thorough knowledge of the 
reasons behind rules enforeed by 
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the desk clerk. The objective test 
reduces the subjective element in the 
choice of desk clerk and serves to 
prove to the workers that they are 
fit or unfit for the job. 

Getting Full Use From Rebound 
Books which are not so presentable 
for library shelves by presenting them 
to classrooms fer use until they are 
finally discarded? Britta Lioyp oF 
RicHarp Henry Dana SCHOOL, SAN 
Prepro has earned the sincere thanks 
of her teachers and students by this 
thoughtful action. She also says that 
classrooms far removed from the li- 
brary (and slow groups too) appre- 
ciate an eneyclopedia set in their 
room for daily use. 

Having Office Practice Students 
Type all the pockets and cards 
for new books, a short-cut used by 
RosE GRIEGAIN OF WILSON HIGH 
ScHoot, Los ANGELES? She also 
sent along a good method of han- 
dling bindery books. When any book 
needs to go to bindery, she measures 
the book, writes its size on the pock- 
et, tears the pocket out and puts the 
book on the bindery shelf. In this 
way she has the book ready for 
bindery and a record of the number 
of books to be sent by the number 
of pockets she has. 


Doubling Your Shelf Room by 
employing the trick of the month 
sent in by NANCE O’NEALL OF MAN- 
uaL Arts HigH Scuooi, Los ANGE- 
LES? It is not a device especially 
restricted to library work but can be 
used for home consumption too. Miss 
O’Neall writes, ‘‘I always look with 
envy on the space which is wasted in 
eupboards with non-movable shelves. 
In order to utilize this, I make a 
removable shelf. All vou need is a 
board (for the shelf) and four equal- 
leneth sticks (for legs). Assemble 
the shelf by nailing the legs on the 
corners and then place the shelf in 
the desired spot. Presto, you have 
twice as much shelf room and you 
have not damaged any school prop- 
erty.’’ 


iia 


ELECTED FILMS 


for all your needs! 
The best films for use in 
| DISCUSSION and 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


e 
Largest library of 


FREE FILMS 


many in color 
® 
Over 500 of the best 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for classroom use 


s 
High grade 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types of groups 


* 
ALSO: Travelogues, Sports and 
Recreation, Music, Social Science, 
and many others. 


Write for New Classified Film List Today 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


16MM SOUND 
PROJECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


AMPRO 
NATCO 
VICTOR 
DE VRY 
EASTMAN 
BELL AND HOWELL 
% 
Film Rental Library 
” 
WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


C. R. SKINNER MFG. CO. 
294 TURK STREET 
San Francisco 
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BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


We 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


Ud 
THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





THE BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


W 


THE BEST OF 
GOOD SERVICE 


UW 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 
Division of 


THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we 
are prepared to give you 
quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers, both Adult and Juvenile, 
at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscrip- 
tions to all publications. We 
solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 
San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style or original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


‘*‘We Know How’’ 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 
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SERVING .... CHESTER THORNE 


The Great saint 
San Joaquin Valley 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


as P. O. Box 1158 


Walnut Creek 


LIBRARY Doubleday & Company, 


BOOKBINDERS 


Inc. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


UW Junior Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 

° ° Gar itv Publishing . 
Valley Library Bindery nee City Publishing Co 
Sun Dial Press 


Fresno, California Blue Ribbon Books 


7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, California 


STORIES OF 
ADVENTURE AND FRIENDSHIP 
ALL OveR THE WORLD 
Customs, History, GEOGRAPHY 


WS 


Books of All Publishers 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


Published monthly 
(except July and August) 


J 


Prompt - Efficient 


BY 


WORLD YOUTH, INC. 


Los Gatos, California 
$2.50 a year 


Service 






WESTERN WORLD YOUTH 
LIBRARY SERVICE Adventure Story Magazine 


Be ee ae 





COMPTON’S 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


ABC Arrangement with Thumb-Tabbed Fact-Index 
in Back of Each Volume for Quick and Accurate Reference 
Material Written for Grade Level Where Most Used 
Continuously Revised—Always Up-to-Date 


Recommended by 
All School and Library Evaluating Committees and Authorities 


Subscription Books Bulletin—A.L.A. 
Children’s Catalog—Wilson 


Graded List of Books for Children—Joint Committee 
N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 


Guide to Reference Books—Mudge 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries—Wilson 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools—Joint Committee 
N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 


Send for Information on the 1948 Edition to: 


MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD SMITH HORACE KINCAID 
Northern Calif. Rep. Southern Calif. Rep. 
P.O. Box 1672 1709 W. 8th St. 
Monterey, California Los Angeles 14, California 





LEADING PUBLISHERS...... REAL SERVICE 


i Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school and 
library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following leading 
publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every school need: 


D. Appleton-Century Co. Longman’s, Green & Co. Row, Peterson & Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Lyons & Carnahan W. H. Sadlier 

C. C. Birchard & Co. Manual Arts Press Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. McKnight & McKnight Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. Mentzer, Bush & Co. ‘ Silver Burdett Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co Midwest Book Co. University Publishing Co. 
Harper & Bros. Newson & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. Noble & Noble Wheeler Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson Odyssey Press World Book Co. 
Johnson Publishing Co. P. A. Owen Publishing Co. A. A. Wyn, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Reed & Jensen Zaner-Bioser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VRQUAN'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 





367 So. Pasadena Avenue 159 New Montgomery Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 
Please Note Our New Address. 
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SOMETHING Miaing In This Liprary ? 


Something missing in this school library? start to plan now for an ample, efficient library 
while building and remodeling projects are still 


Yes, the insufficient book shelving, the dearth of 
well ahead of you. 


seating room, and the too-narrow table show that 


well planned efficiency is missing. Three of the many vital questions you face are: 
You can easily overcome these and many other 1—Beok capacity required for state accrediting. 
common faults in your future library. You merely 2— Seating standards set by N.E.A. and A.L.A. 


3— Efficient ‘‘small-staff” administration. 


To help you, the Library Bureau offers without 
obligation a 20-page booklet entitled ‘‘ Planning the 
School Library’’. It depicts the planning needed to 
guarantee that your future library will be efficient. 


= Start your library planning now. For your booklet, 
call your nearest Remington Rand office, or write 
us at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
e ’ 





Ask for your 711 South Olive Street 41 First Street 
free 20-page booklet Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 5 


LB — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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WESTERN BOOKS 


IN THE 


CENTENNIAL YEARS 


MISSION TALES 


By THIPLEN WM ROBERTS)? «<6. 55k os Sok eee ee widower each $ .60 
Special price to educational institutions............... .50 
Complete set of 21 booklets in cardboard box......... 10.00 


Here is a series of 21 tales of Mission life in California— 
imaginative and accurate, ideal for the younger reader. 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES 
op gg | rr 3.00 
Illustrated 


Also for the younger reader, a California history that 
excites imagination by calling dates and events historical 
stepping-stones. 


MOTHER LODE ALBUM 
Se a SNRs ci oxasiscomenteiseeeresnRiawiees 5.00 
With 200 Photographs 


Well-aimed camera and well-pointed text make this beau- 
tifully illustrated volume a fitting tribute to California’s 
gold-famous Mother Lode. 


‘ BONANZA RAILROADS 
SIS Bes ik a e090 et Roeead encscverrawr 3.09 
Illustrated—New Edition 


Larger by one more chapter, this document of railroad 
lore in the Old West continues in steady demand. 


pa teach 


VIA WESTERN EXPRESS AND STAGECOACH 
ee err eT eT eT eT eer 3.00 


Illustrated 


Picturesque saga of one of the most important methods of 
transportation in the early days of Western development. 


Ue 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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State Library 
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@ Form 99 Mazza 
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Now available—a complete restatement of the only basic book 
on school libraries. The new fourth edition is a straight-forward 
presentation of the school library as a mature and well-established 
agency. It reflects present day attitudes toward the school library 
and its place in current educational programs. Materials, activities 
and organization are fully treated. In general, the present book 
follows previous editions in framework and organization. 

Bibliographies, completely revised, supplement the discussion 
in each chapter. New photographs, diagrams and charts are also 
included. 

Believing that library experience should, like total educational 
experience, be a continuous process, the author has prepared a basic 
text valid for school library work at all levels, although more em- 
phasis is placed on the secondary school. 


405 pages. Completely rewritten. Illustrated. $4.00 


AA MANS 
NEA-ALA-N 


Joint Committ 


A recreational reading list for young people of high school 
Twenty-one broad reading areas catch the moods and tastes of rea 
—and acquaint them with the world of books. Fiction and nonfi¢ 
titles are grouped together under such distinctive headings 
Adventure Calls, Tales of Mystery, Marvels of Science, and Hol 
Review. 

Annotations are written “to introduce” the books to the yo 
people themselves. 

Similar in plan to the earlier edition, the revision contains ¢ 
725 new titles, published since 1938. Approximately 350 titles 
the old edition have been retained. A list of 65 important out-of-pi 
books is appended, culled from a total of 300. 

Compiled by a joint committee of the American Library Assoq 
tion, National Education Association, and National Council 
Teachers of English—Jean C. Roos, Chairman. Edited by Fran 
Grim. 120 pages. Illustrated. Single copies, $1.25; 10 to 100, 4 
each; over 100, 50c each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCTATIO 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO 11, f 


Pernau-Walsh Printing Co. 
755 Market Street, San Francisco 


2nd Edition Wy W ‘ 
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